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' * . . A study of the literature cn reading can introducfe 

teachers to current aethods for inproving reading instruction. One 
current- approach is the individualized reading 'prcgran, in which 
children read trade books; sucli a pfcgraa is built around individual 
cqhtefeikces devoted to the accocpl^shment of individual ^kjectSre^ A 
second approach, the Wisconsin Design for Beading Sk£Ll Develop«enVw \ 
provides individualized instruction by- leans ot in-dividualized skilr 
as:Sessieiit in six aajor readin?p areas. The Individually PJJ^scribed 
Method of Instruction (IPI) is based cn continucuis progress, mastery 

- of needed skills;, achieveient in subject latter, programaed 
instruction, iSysteas analysis, a^d behairioral ofcjeqtd/ves. Traditional 
programs involve grouping children according 'to readimg level and 

.using basal reafters^, teachers^ manuals, workbooks, ana supplementary 
materials; Nsuch programs h^ve been^ found to have definite str^engthsT. 
Inserrice programa should be designed to help improve reading 
ii^struction, but their number is decreasing because of budgetary 
problems. Finally,^ one type of reading improvement program in 
existence is that affjred in colleges to help students improve their 
reading and. study skills* (GW) ^ ^ v-' 
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The ability to/^ead^ brings a reader into realm of happiness; imagin<itive excite 

ment, and an active participation into a real" or ntJnreal world. , A continuous^ 

systematic and balanced .reading program is necessary if children and youth are 16 be 

taught to read successfully as well as to read for enjoyment. The natur^ of the 

reading process requires a systematic (and developmental teaching approach. In such 

a program emphases would be placed more directly on reading as a meaningful act 

associated with clearer and more effective communication. ' 

A continuous program in reading should begin in the primary grades and\ continue 
' ^ . ' 

A 

through the junior /senior high schools and college. Systematic instruction should 
occur at each level' of a continuous program. In ^discussing reading programs, William 

■ f. ' 

S. Gray summarized the research and reflected his Opinions when he^stated; 

• , • • Ta) systematic basal instruction makes it;s gtreatest con- ^ • 

tribution in promoting essential understanding, attitudes and skills 
in reading; (b) stimulating supplementary reading and activity 
programs are highly productive in cultivating favorable attitudes 
toward reading, in deepening reading interests* and in enriching 
the experience of ^children; v(c) a sound reading program should 
ma^d use of the advantages inherent in both systematic instfuc- - 
tion in reading and challenging activities in all curriculum 
fields; (d) the optimum amount of systematic instruction varies 
with conditions such as the needs and, capacities of children and 
the skill of the teacher.^ ' , 

Though corrective work in reading may be necessary, the establishment of an 

effective program is the goal. 

• ft 

Overviews of Selected Research . . 

( . • • ' 

A. "The Teaching of Reading Through the Use of Trade, Books." 

A, 

Dr* Lyman Hunt, the director of the reading center^ at the University of* Vermont 



emphasizes that children should spend blocks of time reading extensively from a 
variety of possible choices. The individualized reading program is based on th^ 
premise that a child's pattern of learning cannot be predetermined by either the 
rate or manner of learning by the child. The child's systematic learning process 
can best be guided within a highly flexible framework that ^allows each individual 
cMld consid^ral^e choice in reading material' as i^ell as being guided by a flexible 
teaching Judgment . *^ * . . " ^ . . " - 

A variety of arrangejnents and organizations are used withiti the classVoom-but 
the watchword is flexibility. ' 3^ere is a definite need to provide children with 
an opportundl;y to become exposed to a multitude of ideas; they need periods of 
uninterrupted sustained sil'ent reading so tjtiey may pursue complex story lines and to 
see more continu(j/is developmenfe: of tfieir characters Providing this opportunity for 
each child to fead extensively in the world of literature and other printed m^^terial 
is a program most frequently termed as an individualized reading prV^gram. 

Certain aspects of this program may va^is^among teachers, depending on the 
teacher herself and her interpretation of the goals of the program, based on, the 
skills needed "developed for each child in her classroom, Basic 4)rinciples of individu- 
alized reading are common to nparT\;^T»^1^1-^A lAsc;rnnn^ situation s. Some of these typical 
elements which may pertain to your classroom goals may be: 

Rather than using a textbook series for instructional purposes, 
literature -books ma^ predominate as an ^instructional base. • 
2» The phildreti may be encouraged to make personal choices with regard 

to their* reading^ material. ^ 
3l Each child will read at his owr> r^te and set his own pace for bis 

4, Individual conference between the teachei; and each child so. progress 

. . ;. . 

and accoinpl:jfshments may be noted. 




5. Each child will carry his reading into some form of summarizing 

' ^ i 4 

- activity. ' . ^ - 

6. Individual re»rds may be kept by the teacher or .child or bothi 
f< 7. Grouping, should be for a purpose and when ^ this purpose is 

accompli^shed each child sl^ould leave the group, ^ ^ 

"\ 8, Word recognition and related skills are taught in relation to 

each child's need. S.* 

A program tliat employs the use of literature books as a core for individualized 

reading as well as activities for overlearning and transferring of skills is. markedly 

, different from a textbook program where children are assi^neH te ^groups according to 

their reading levels. In the ^textbook program, \once children are grpuped, directed 

reading instruction is presented to all children simultaneously according to proce- 

,dures outlined^ ia the teacher's manual. Each child in a group is bound to a pace 

determined by the group, the material and the directions given by the teacher. In 

individualized reading\jig„ opposite conditions become more prevalant; each chil^will 

spend blocks of time reading extensively a variety of 'choices. 

The overwhelming and ever growing kr^owlejige available for children, in literature, 

creates a vital goal of gi\jiag each child the opportunity, under teacher guidance, 

to bring this, world of vast knowledge into direct being wijjh each child. Each dhild 

should have the classroom time to explore and select books that will probe his- inner 

ft 

awareness as we^ll as his enjoyment for rea^fcg. 

As was mentioned earlier, as a class JBm goal, was the importance of the individual 
conference in tlie individualized reading program. As this type of program is a ^e^to- 
one interaction of teacher and child so miistNbe the conference. Dr's. Jeanette Veach 
and Lyman Hunt both agree that the /*me^L!!_Q£ .die -individualized program is the con- 
ference. * Prior to implementing the conference, ^e teacher should develop objectives 
to the purpose and. outcome of the conference. Some common objectives of the individual 
conference found in many classrooms are: • 

o ' . • 5 * 



Each child should develop a basic understanding of 
^ ' comprehension skills. ^ 



personal adjustments in *rela,tion to his reading selections. 

developing mechanical skills. . / 

^ Under each of these headings a 'teacher may have sub-headings that may meet, the * 
needs of-' the individual child in her classroom. Such objectives may be: ' 

A. Development of Comprehension Skills 

1. central thought 

^ ' '2,* inference-critical reading '* ^ * 

^ ' 3. value judgments • * \ \ - ' 

4. determine author sequence , - 

'5. follow plot sequence 

B. Personal Adjustments in Relatioa to Reading Selections 
1* itYfeight into personal interest story 

2. awareness of peer group reaction • 

3. -"Jrt^ight into j)ossibIe personality behavior changes * 

C. 'Developing Mechanical Skills 

1. word definitiQns 

2 . study ^^kills 

* 3. ability to analyze skills 

Ms. Elaine Wonsavage reveals ^n her research that here are three general areas of 
concern that h^e been raised by classroom teachers' as well as administrators in regard 
to imp'lementihg such a program. These areas of concern are: 
1. Teacher readiness and understanding of the program. 
2-. The co^t apd amount of m«/terials needed. 
,3. The. placement and method of teaching the needed skills'. 
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• B. "The Teaching of Reading Through the Use of Systems" 

Dr, Wayne ptto, axid "his staff at the Wisconsin Research and Development' Center 

for Cognitive Learning, 'originated the Wisconsin Design for Reading Skill Development. 

This program provides reading iitstrCictiQn at the elementary level ^ through a skill 

centered approach. It is the direct result of the needs expressed "by classroom * • 

teachers and reading specialists, ♦ • 

The intent of this program is to provide individualized instruction through the 

use of individualized, skill assessment. A mastery checklist of reading skills is 

provided for ^the teacher who in turn may determine the specific skill neeSs of Her 

pupils. The Design structure includes an outline of reading skills in six major areas 

and corresponding behavioral objectives. These six skill areas .are: 

I, Word Attack 

II. Comprehension • 

•IIV Study .Skills ' ^ ^ * 

IV, Self-J)irected Reading ' * ^ 

V. Interpretive Reacting ' 

VI, Creative Reading ' ' . 

Each of these skill areas are divided into four to. seven levels of. mastery, TKe 

most thoroughly developed area is word attack. Children have 45 word attack skills 

<? . * 

they must m'aster. Upon mastering these skills, they' will be able to attack phonically 
and/or structural^^y regular wo-rds on an independent basis and recognize on^^ighX all 
words on the Dolch list," The comprehension skills are constructed as to assist child- 
ren in gaining meaningful information from printed material a.t a sixth grade reada- 
bility level. The third area is that of study skills. There are 132 skill reJLated 
areas to be developed. When mastered, children should be able to locate and derive 
information from star^a^rd reference sources as well as maps, graphs and tables. The ^ 
skill areas of self-directed reading, interpretive and creature reading are accoi^Lnied 



by a general -framework or an "open" set of objectives that are, subject, to teacher 
interpretation. 

Tide scope and sequence of this program for skill development is very tho^tough 
and inclusive, while it is at the same^ime flexible in sttucture. While many teachers 
find certain aspects of the Design program to be beneficial, for students as well as 
themselves, others find those same points to be less desirable. When considering 
the use of the Design, it may be noted that the framework of this program includes 
sufficient skill areas related only to the reading section of your language arts 
curriculum. Language, spelling and handwriting programs should be implemented along 
with the Design. 

The effectiveness op buch a program brings Elaine Wonsavage's research back into 

• ^ C. ' ■ 

the framework of the Design, As the Design is a skills program, Ms, Wonsavage's 
^ fe sea rcif^lnd ica t es that in teaching individualized reading through a systematic skill 
approach, a teacher may omit skills or may not be able to maiiftain a baj.ance of skills 
that need tofbe developed in a particular gtade. Concern is^al^o sxated that the 
average classroom teacher may not have sufficient time to develop a one-to-one 
conference that cpuld ehcoiopass the skills th^t are being taught, 

Bl. "The Individually Prescribed Method of Instruction (IPI)" 
The IPI programs, that' are igL^,use, have a detailed and very comprehensive and 
systematic structure, TJjis may readily be seen in the ^materials and manuals that 



are used. Dr. Lymanrdunt, 



of the University of Vermont has established an inter- 



esting analogy of IPI that mcy make this program* more meaningful to the classroom' 
teacher: 

♦ 

^^^Prescribed' instruction .can be likened to a section of a rail- 
road track with the initial and terminal points well marjced. 
One can recall 'walking the endless series of ties, the small 
steps evenly spaced* One is immediately aware of any false 




steps, catching the foot between the ties yet easily scrambling 
bacE^up the next inteiJ^lled step,*^^. ^ ' ^ 
Dr; Hunt's analogy is very simple but yet one can eiearly s6^& thst ^ in IPI the 
student understands the goals of the program and what skills he will need to master ^ 
in order to accomplish h^s goals, ^ ^ - , ■ ^^.^^ ^ - * » - ' 

As it is important for eactl individual reading program, thja IPI has distinguishin'g 
features which corroborates the program as being an individually prescribed method ^f 
''instruction... These features are: • . 

1, continuous progress \ 

\ V . • • 

2* mastering of needed skills I 

^ X . — ^ ^ . ' X 

J ' > ' . 

3, achievement in subject matter ^ t • * ' 

4. programme'd insti?uction 
5« systems analysis 

6. behavioral objectives 

Teachers are cautioned of confusing IPI with IRP. (Individualized Reading 
Program) Though in a school setting IPI and IRP are usuall^ well combined. IPI 
deals with the aspect of cognitive learning while IRP deals with the a^ect of 
learning affectively. As there are six distinguishing features of IPI, there are also' 
distinguishing features, of IRP. Though they may seem to confe*r^t one aiipther , ^they 
work very well wher^ combined in a classroom learning experience*/ ""These features are: 

1. learning by discovery ^ f . ' • * . 

\ ■ ■• ' \ 

2. leaifting to -learn 

3. personal growth % » - % 
4» self-direction 

' . 5. - individual productivity 

6» self-selection , * 

After comparing the features of IPI and IRP, one may say that I^.is unstructured 
when compared to IPI. The structure for a systematic approach. for IRP cannot b,e 



-outlined in a manual but will be found in the mind of the teacher. The secret of 

^ ♦ - 

this program •i^ to transfer this structure from the teacher's mind to the mind of 

the child. The, major concern is that the teacher must have a clqar and fconstant 

^^prpach or ahe will become lost in the^^maze of teaching. ^ • ' ' 

Dr. Hunt has created ^ formula which may assist the teacher who is crediting her 

>^ 

own IRP structure. The formula o+s=p is the key to success^. The o in fhe formula 

r ♦ 

pertains to openness, the i5ea' of person involvement based on interest'.. The s stands 
for stability. Unless stability is maintained, iSroductivity (p) is reduced. Though ^\ 
the formula is the 'key, stability is the answer for IRP. 

Two major concepts of individualization has been presented in this section^^*^ 
Reading Systems. A distinction has been made -between v the two "forms. > The difference 
is not of struct.ur%.of IPX .vs. IRP but rather one af tjj^^tui^ of the structures.. 
C. "The Use of Traditional Programs In The Teachina/^f Reading" 



For years the use of /ingle textbooks series constituted a "basal" reading 
program in many elementary schools. From 19^0-1950, som^ of these elementary schools 
began to use two or more series of "basal" books, th.e^e additional series were re-- 
f erred to as a "co-basal'N^eries . Thus, today many schools have adopted a "basal" , 
or a "co-basal" as vfe^l^as having employed comparable books to use as s\ipplementary 
material. Althoi!igh ' these ^asal materials are usually designed for grades 1 through 
6, some textbook companies have desig-ned and expanded their series .so they will 
encompass high school j^upils . " » . ' 

The use of the traditional or^'basal program is markedly different from the^ 
"^dividualized heading program. They are different 'wherein the basal proR^ram grouping 
is based on the reading level of children while grouping on an indi^^\?1]£lualized program 
is based on the need for skill envelopment . Once children in a basal program have been 
grouped, they are subjected to a predetermined pace set by the rest of theiV group 
as, well as directions given by their teach^er. Also, once in this -group they are subject 
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tO'Slmultaneous instruction according to the highly defined procedures in the teacher's 

manual, • . ^ 

{ . • ' ' ^ ^ ' 

- The basal reader is designed with carefujL control and gradual introduction of 
vocabulkry, concepts and mechanical features which res;earch has demonstrated create , 
learning problems for the pupil as he develops his reading sTcill^.^ In addition, 
the basal' reader textbook ia a reading anthology of short stoi^ies or a collection of 
excerpts from well known original stories and books. ' 

The teacher s manual is an essential tool of a structured basal program. Jf 
full and corpect use' of a basal program is to be used, knowledge of the proper use 
of the'^ manual is required. It is only by consulting the manual that the teacher may, 
learn the sequence of skills and abilities th6 program is designed to develop. The 
teacher's manual suggests; it does not dictate . There is no way a manual may replace 
an intelligent and concerned teacher of reading. The teacher must be ''flexible" 
as well as adapt suggestions mad^ by the manual. The manual serves as a guideline 
but the results achieved are only as good as the teacher that uses the manual. 

Another integral facet of the Structured program is the proper use of the accbm- 
panying workbooks. This facet of the program must be used with discretion. The 

4 

workbook usually provides a follow-up on. the skills taught through the basal reader 

lesson, while some serve as preparatory activities prior to reading selections from 

the reader. In either of these cases, .the construction of the worto>ook provides 

additional practice on vocabulary, word recognition skills and comprehension abilities-, 

which are essential to the sequence and scope of the basal program. No author can 

ever hope to prepare a program which will be a "perfect fit" for every child. Here ' 

again the teacher's professional judgment of supplement, to adapt and to reject is 

required. j * 

By skillful grouping, by the well chosen selection of activities, suggested by 

'I 

the manual, and by the use of supplementary materials, the skillful teacher can 
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differe^ntiate h-er methods of iastruction as to fit the varied capabilities and 

Interests of her children. THis statement implies that the basal reading program has 

• >^ 

defljiite strengths,' which it does. Dr. 'Harry Sartain has compiled a list o'f the 
strengths of the basal program. They are: * ' ^ * 

. 1.' a carefully, and repeated vocabulary. * / . ^ 

2. * a logically arranged and compile , sequence of reading skills 

3. an introduction t'o q/vatiety of well^sel^cted literature 

' 4, a grcj^^ing of related stories and poems into units which develop a 
* : concept or value more than a single selection or example can do, . 

5. a listing of related books and stories * which can be read iYidependently 
by the children-. . * ^ " 

6. a variety of sugglKions for independent learning activities 
. ' related to the readings. , 

4 

' * \y ' opportunities* to relate reading instruction to the. other language 
arts through group interaction. 



8. ptactice materials which ^re closely related - to skills developed 
through the basic book^ * 

9. * opportunities to prepare the child for reading" the basic selection — 

« 

developing concepts. and setting purposes — so that he can read with- 
understanding and a feeling of success. 
The advantages may be used to judge a basal program* s strengths but also the 
result of the teacher 's. remarks to childreh and skill af using the basal program are 
sub-strengths'.but very essential injietermining the worth of s.uch a program. 

Prior to injplelnfe^^ting a basal program, one fiiust understand the principles ior 
effective use of a structured progr'am. For further findings and research on the 
ba(sal reader program, you may wish to refer to: 

. a. Edwards, thylUs. "Individualizing Your Basic Reading Program.**- Gttde ' 

o , — — ^ 

. ^ -Teacher,' 80 (2-63),'!^, 132, 133. .' . 



b. Johnson, Rodney H. "Individualized and Basal' Primary Reading Programs."* 
Elementary English , 42 (12-1965),' 902-9O4. 

* 

q. Sartain, Harry W. The Place of Individualized Reading In A Hell Planned 

• ■ . ■ • ' ' ~ 7~- 

Program, Gina Contributions in Reading No. '28. Boston: Gitin '65. 

' D» "The Inservice Program" i / A 

>^ / 

Teacher inservic^.is usually thought of as a means by which an individual or 
group^wilX "lecture" for a period of t^me and tel]^you what ^f/tHK// wrong, 



Inservijce programs in local schools have decreased over ^ tecen^^ears. The main 

reason for .this is the lack of funds within the local level as wfell as the Federal 

» - 

level. ' . t^- ^ , ^ 

School districts are being forced to go to,l or '2 day inservice formats for an, 
entire year. Though the inservice is*- usually designed around *teacher needs or requests, 
we must adihit'l or'. 2 days is a, drop in the bucket. Granted, 3feis may* spur intferest.^ ' 

' • • ■ . . . . ■ - 7 

and e:;cit'ement, a long rang6 program should the goal. ] 

^ * " ^ ' . ' • ^ ; ' -Gi- 

otto and Erickson in Cheir IRA monograph, Insefryice Education to Improve Readii? 

Instruction , emphasize the ."process" of inservice. Thi^ "process" of 5 steps is the 

integral portion of an inservice program. Ott>e-^nd Erickson suggest: IdenLifying 

t ' - • I 

The Needs —^Setting A Goal T^Stating The -Objectives -—^^lecting Activities - — ^ 

^ 4 , / , 

Evaluating Results. - , ' ^ * ^ ' ^ 

y ^ ^ ' » ' . ^ « " • 

Obviously, if one were to fpllow these steps for inservice, the next concern wouI| 

^ ' ' ^ ' . ' - ' . • ' \ a. 

be that of implementation of^ the inservice. Budgetary prob'lems begin to Xake ' theii'*'^! 

toll during Xhis operation. As one may infer, I am not discussing 1 or 2 day ipservice 

formats. The goal here is* a long term format that is sequenced £r^ one meeting date 

to another. One such example is the "Elmwood Reading Instruction and Inservice 

Program." This, small ftrural school has had" 105 hours of inservice in the past 2 years. 

To reaffirm the position on budgetary problems, I* mu^t state that this program could 

not ;hay^ been realized without Federal funding through BSEA Title III. ^ ^ • 




The Elmwood Inservice format was designed and conducted by Dvi^ Joseph S. Nemeth.- ,* 
of Bowling Green diversity. Following Otto, and Erickson's '^process" for in^ervi;?^, ' 
Dr. Nemeth has developed b three year plan or 'a 145 hour formkt for inservice.- This 
tns^rvice format ife struct'ured^about the reading skills of: vocabular^^ comprehen- 
sion, and sdudy skills within content |ubjecjl: disciplines, ' 

We must not lose sight vof the goal of this type of program - namely to improve • 
reading instruction, j^nservice formats are good if they are structural -and seqd^ced/ 
The basic problem being budgetary. It is difficult, if not impossible, to budget 
for inservice when major "'cutbacks are being made in all areas of the curriculum. 

. E*. College Reading Improvement Programs 

♦ • > ^ 

A rude awakening may sometimes face many college students u^on their arrival to 
college campuses. *A sample weeks reading for a college ireshman may amount t'o 

856,300 words. If read at the rate of 250 words per minute, a student coul'd s{)end - 

3 ^ . ^ * 

57 hours of reading each week. Undoubtedly, this becomes a very preaute-packe^ 

situation. Reading this vast corpus of words may not be the most difficult, task but ' 

comprehending and experiencing the new vocabulary concepts could ^weaken even the 

strongest student. ^Many college studeni$ face thir^ty^e of problem and require some 

form of educational assistance. ^ * 

In most, and certainly there are exceptions, colleges and universities students 

may be referred to academic tutors for assistance within a specified discipline. This 

» \ 

approach is adequate for the discipline but does not fulfill the students who require 

... 

assistance in ojeading skills or study methods. 

' . i f ^ 

One type of Reading Improvement program in existence may be located in the educa- 
tion department of a University. This type of program, usually offered on a non-credit 
basis, is designed to encompass reading and ^tudy methods within a one to three hour 
weekly class session. The students are introduced to speed reading techniques and 
programmed reading materials. The Diagnostics are based upon a pre-post setting 



with standardized survey instruments/ Too often tiines,^a cla^ setting of this natu^ 

may require 'an additional fee. The fee is used to of f set , any expenses occurred 

during the quarter/semester of operation. It is possible the fee may limit the 

quantity as well as qualify of students enrolling into such a program. 

A program in operation at Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 

attempts to offset this problem by ha^^ng the program offered free to all •students • 

Tr^s program dp'erates from the Counseling Center,' which may offer counseling to all 

. ^"'> / _ \ , * ^ ^ . 
students, not oply in reading and study skills, but in all areas of career, pei:sonal, 

and sOci'al concerns. ' = 

The Virginia Tech program also may go one st6p farther than some programs in that 
not only are classes offered and a self-help Reading and Study Skills Lab available 
fot student use each quarter, hut^ many outreach programs are offered to dormitories 
or groups within the college structure. The Counseling Center staff, with the assis- 
tance of resMeft^ advisors and peer helpers, attempts to reach many of .the Tech 
^stu^gptfe-^th reading and study concerns during each quarter of the school year, * 

Universities must become more involved with the reading/study skills Aeed of ^ 
their students. As a university or college is classified as a higher form of educa- 
tion, all concerned should consider a Reading/Study Skills Program a priority. 

The purpose of this study has been to introduce to you-, as well as refresh your 
memory, on some current methods for improving reading instruction. By no means is it 
intended to sell or proclaim, one method better than another. You the teacher and/or 
administrator will have to decide whfch^ program is better for your students abased upon 
their needs as well as your knowledge of a particular method. * ' 
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